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Whatever Happened to World Revolution? 

Changing Soviet Perspectives on International Communism 

Alexander Dallin 

Executive Summary 

Soviet interest in world revolution and Soviet commitment to international 
communism have plummeted in the last several years. While opinions in the Soviet elite 
have fragmented, the prevalent view is one of profound disillusionment with world 
communism and of primary concern about other-primari ly, domestic- -issues. 

These findings, based on extensive interviews with members of the Soviet elite as 
well as printed Soviet sources, may be seen as evidence that the erosion of Moscow’s 
commitment to world communism has passed the point of no return. It is the culmination of 
a protracted process that began soon after the Russian Revolution. 

The original notion of a world-wide "proletarian" revolution was taken seriously by 
the Bolshevik leaders. Yet within a few years it became clear-even to them-that something 
was wrong with the forecast of its early occurrence. Operationally its expectation began to 
recede as the Soviet leadership proceeded to build up its own economic and military 
resources and engage in diplomatic and other relations with the outside world. 

Moscow, especially in the Stalin years, continued to look upon the communist parties 
around the world as one additional tool for Soviet foreign policy, but these parties performed 
very poorly, from Moscow’s point of view. Stalin found them unreliable and hard to control. 
In fact, in 1943 Stalin dissolved the Communist International—which had been reduced to an 



appendage of the Soviet Communist Party-in part, as a gesture to the Western Allies; in 
pari, to make a virtue of necessity at a time when Moscow was promoting national, rather 
than international, themes and when its contacts with most communist parties had broken 
down. 

The second World War did bring about the establishment of a number of new 
communist regimes, largely as a consequence of the presence of Soviet armed force—in 
Eastern Europe and in North Korea. This seemed to underscore Moscow’s conclusion that it 
could not count on grassroots movements or communist parties abroad to do the job but had 
to rely on its military as the key instrument to promote communism abroad. But the creation 
of the “socialist commonwealth" and the victory of authentic communist regimes in China 
and elsewhere (for reasons to be found primarily in the particular conditions of the country) 
served, for some Soviet observers, to validate the Marxist-Leninist prediction of the coming 
world revolution. 

Under Khrushchev there was some further revival of Soviet fundamentalism about the 
future communist utopia, aided by the discovery of the Third World as a possible arena of 
"socialist" transformations. However, the momentary sense of optimism once again was not 
borne out by events. On the one hand, the pro- Soviet transformations and realignments in 
the Third World proved to be far more modest in scope than optimists in Moscow had 
expected. On the other hand, the sense of unity and solidarity within the communist universe 
collapsed after Stalin’s death, in the absence of any organizational discipline or any 
charismatic leader. 

The Sino-Soviet dispute was the most dramatic example of the new rift among 



communists. But even among the non-Maoist parties differences were profound and. 
throughout the Brezhnev years, Moscow proved unable to bring them back together again. 

In addition, the sense that all was not well in Eastern Europe— dramatized by the Polish 
events of 1980/81—added to the growing disillusionment with world communism among 
members of the Soviet elite, and especially its younger generation. 

This waning commitment to the international cause, coupled with growing concern 
about domestic conditions in the Soviet Union, alarm about involvements such as 
Afghanistan, and better acquaintance with the West, provides some of the background for the 
changes in the values and priorities of the Soviet elite since Gorbachev took over in 1985. 

Important in this connection has been the ability to speak out and to acquaint 
themselves with additional facts and alter native interpretations that had not previously been 
available. In essence, the Soviet elite has been undergoing a slow and uneven learning 
process. One of its casualties has been the previously obligatory commitment to international 
communism, which to many Soviet observers now seems not only remote but, if not totally 
misguided, then irrelevant at a time of unprecedented stress and change at home. Even 
those in official positions who seek to rescue something from the house of cards of Leninist 
orthodoxy, are compelled to admit that world communism is at best some centuries away.... 

There have always been some differences among Soviet communists in their 
assessment of "revolutionary situations" abroad and in their attitude toward the international 
enterprise. One may now trace more fully the evolution of these differences in attitudes and 
perceptions over time. Under conditions of glasnosf one observes a further fragmentation of 
elite opinions. At the present time, it is possible to identify perhaps five different clusters of 



attitudes, ranging from a complete abandonment of optimism about or solidarity with 
"proletarian" movements abroad, to a benign neglect and studied skepticism about the 
fraternal parties, to efforts to rescue some neo-Marxist reformulations that might (or might 
not) stand the test of time. 

It is a safe conclusion that, regardless of who winds up in charge of the Soviet Union 
or its successor states, it is most improbable that communist internationalism (of whatever 
variety) will play an important part in the official doctrine or the actual motivating values of 
the future leadership and its advisers. 



WHATEVER HAPPENED TO WORLD REVOLUTION?: 


CHANGING SOVIET PERSPECTIVES ON INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 

Alexander Dallin 

I. INTRODUCTION 

At the time of the October Revolution and during the following years, Lenin 
repeatedly described world revolution as "essential" for the survival of the Soviet state.* 
Looking back on the Russian Revolution, he later remarked that, "We began our work 
exclusively counting on world revolution." 1 The Second All- Russian Congress of Soviets, 
meeting the day after the Bolshevik seizure of power, passed the famous decree on peace. 
John Reed, in relating the meeting, writes: "One spoke of the ‘coming World Revolution of 
which we are the advance guard.’" 2 Trotsky, at that time expressing what Lenin too felt, 
said, "We are putting all our hope in this, that our revolution will solve the European 
revolution. If the peoples of Europe do not arise and crush imperialism, we shall be 
crushed—that is beyond doubt." 3 Time and again Lenin says that the Russian Revolution is 
only the beginning of the worldwide revolutionary process. It was bound to come-and it 
was needed. In 1921, looking back on the early days, Lenin recalls, "It was clear to us that 
without the support of the international world revolution the victory of the proletarian 
revolution [in Russia] was impossible. Before the revolution, and even after it, we thought: 
either revolution breaks out in the other countries, in the more developed capitalist countries, 
immediately or at least very quickly, or we must perish." 4 



Three generations later, there was not a word of protest or excitement when, in a 
discussion of a new flag in the RSFSR Supreme Soviet, a woman deputy declared on May 
22, 1990, "The formula, ’Workers of the World, Unite!’ on our flag has long been- -you 
will agree-an absurdity." That slogan seemed to suggest to Soviet citizens a sense of 
combat, a class struggle translated into wars and civil wars. A respected Soviet historian 
declared that no one could take seriously the Soviet leadership’s objectives regarding a 
"common European home" or the peaceable settlement of other global and regional problems 
so long as the slogan, "Workers of the World, Unite” remained valid (rather than being 
replaced by something like "All those favoring the survival of mankind, unite"). 5 

Something important, though long unacknowledged, had obviously taken place in the 
world view of Soviet analysts and decision- makers between the frame of mind of 1917-18 
and that of 1989-90. If world revolution was on Lenin’s and Trotsky’s minds literally 
every day during the early months of their rule, it is a safe bet that weeks, if not months, go 
by when the subject does not enter Mikhail Gorbachev’s or Boris Yeltsin’s mind. 

We are then talking about the recession of the revolutionary perspective, the waning 
of the internationalist utopia, and the erosion of the initial assumption of solidarity—if not 
with all workers, then at least with all communists throughout the world. There are several 
different ways in which these processes can be described. Some-such as Spanish radicals or 
Russian Trotskyites—have labeled it a "betrayal" of the faith. Others, lacking in empathy for 
the original vision, have seen the transformation as a "sobering up" after an ideological 
intoxication. A social psychologist might describe the process that had intervened as a slow 
but characteristic response to cognitive dissonance, the disjunction of belief and observation. 6 
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Another, and to our mind accurate, way to characterize it would be to think of it as a 
protracted, uneven, and imperfect learning process in which ideological axioms and 
imperatives are gradually overridden by a perceived need for realism. 7 What has been 
involved has surely gone beyond mere outward adaptation to a new and unexpected 
environment. 

Finally, there is merit in thinking of the process at least partially as a sequence of 
constrained choices under conditions of resource scarcity. At the beginning of their rule, the 
Bolsheviks commanded few assets that could be mobilized on their side of the barricades for 
the great struggle between good and evil. Small wonder then that they gave a good deal of 
weight to the "legions" of foreign comrades who (it was taken for granted) would line up for 
and with them, against the common foe. As time went by, the Soviet republic proved 
capable of surviving on its own; the parties and movements abroad on whom the Bolsheviks 
had earlier counted turned out to have been weak, inept, immobile, and/or hostile to the 
Leninists’ cause; and over time Moscow managed to acquire greater and more reliable 
resources so that it could downgrade the role and essential importance of the revolution-and 
of the revolutionaries-abroad. 

Some such evolution does indeed appear to have taken place, but to put it in these 
terms might endow the vision (and its demise) with undue rationality and attribute its 
abandonment to an excessive acuity of perception and cerebral choice; it ignores the 
emotional commitment on the part of some and the myth-making, the doctrinal compulsions, 
the inertia and the rituals on the part of others. 

In any case, once it is now possible within the Soviet Union to discuss such matters 
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candidly and without fear, for most people the expectation of world revolution turns out to 
have been either abandoned or else removed into so distant a future as to lose all operational 
significance. Similarly, belief in the inevitability of the victorious march of the "working 
class movement" through history is either tacitly cast aside or else so attenuated as to become 
a (shaky) article of faith that requires neither validation nor individual exertion. This 
startling, dizzying sense of misdirection and confusion is only heightened by the collapse of 
the "socialist commonwealth," the Soviet bloc in Eastern Europe, and the mounting crisis in 
the Soviet Union itself. 

The evolution of Soviet attitudes toward international communism, perceptions of the 
Soviet bloc and the prospect of "world revolution" is not an esoteric topic, given both the 
erstwhile centrality of these questions to the Soviet world view and rhetoric and their role in 
shaping a Western response to the Soviet Union. They are topics which have typically been 
difficult to study, both because attitudes and perceptions always defy simple or certain 
identification, and because especially in the context of Soviet posturing, propaganda and 
concealment, it has often been difficult to be sure of the weight of spoken or printed words. 
Still, there is a good deal of consensus about the relative reliability of Soviet sources and 
clues; and—while of course uncertainties remain—these days fortunately access to Soviet 
actors and to their thinking no longer requires devious and unreliable techniques.* Therefore 
we must attempt to sort out the pieces and see what new picture they form. 
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8. After several years’ paucity of publications on international communism, there 
have recently been a spate of new books, ranging 

from Zbigniew Brzezinski’s The Great Failure (New York: Scribner’s, 1989) and Theodore S. 
Hamerow’s From the Finland Station: The Graying of Revolution in the 20th Century (New 
York: Basic Books, 1990) to Geoffrey Stem’s The Rise and Decline of International 
Communism (London: Elgar, 1990) and Adam Westoby’s The Evolution of Communism (New 
York: Free Press, 1989). Most of these look at communism more broadly rather than focusing 
on Soviet attitudes and behavior. While earlier publications included a number of excellent 
monographs and memoirs—mostly, by victims of the Stalin era-there have been few efforts to 
trace the evolution of perceptions and expectations on the part of the Soviet elite. 
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II. THE COMINTERN AND AFTER 


The Leninist perspective correctly focused on ideology and organization as key elements 
of political action. Although Western analysts have at times exaggerated the role of either, they 
provide a useful window on our problem. 

In the early days after the Russian Revolution, what made Soviet international behavior 
unique, in the eyes of Soviet as well as foreign actors and observers, was the professed faith in 
an international workers’ movement, in the solidarity of its several national components, and in 
the prospect of inevitable world revolution. There is no reason to doubt that among the 
Bolshevik elite this belief was genuine at that time; the memoirs of former communists and 
others who knew them, fully sustain this view. 1 

It is useful to distinguish between what E.H. Carr called the two arms of Soviet foreign 
policy—one, the customary arsenal of diplomacy, foreign trade, and other forms of conventional 
inter-state relations; the other, the network of communist international ties, linking expectations, 
intelligence, finance, propaganda, discipline, and political strategy and tactics. But the image 
of the "two arms," suggestive though it is, implies a balance and stability in the relationship 
between the two arms—something that in reality was absent from the start. In retrospect, we can 
see that there never was any balance between the two arms. At first, there was briefly a tilt 
of expectations in favor of revolution, ignoring diplomacy. From Brest-Litovsk on, in the spring 
of 1918, Soviet perception and policy reflect a clear victory of State over Revolution, the 
priority of preserving and protecting what was in existence—the Soviet republic—over the desired, 
the imagined, the visionary, namely, the universe of successful revolutions. 
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This priority was to remain virtually a constant over the years, and in this one regard, 
the gradual transformation that culminates under Gorbachev began as early as 1918. As time 
passed, as the Soviet state became stronger and communists abroad failed, the revolutionary 
dream was increasingly revealed to be just that, and slowly, reluctantly, this insight began to be 
understood by members of the Soviet elite even if they would not or could not articulate it. 

In the aftermath of the Revolution, the Bolshevik leadership had not expected to engage 
in traditional, "bourgeois" diplomacy with the class enemies who presided over the foreign 
ministries abroad. The appeals issued in the name of the new Soviet government were addressed 
to peoples, not ministers of state; and the standard anecdote was the remark of Lev Trotsky, the 
first designee as people’s commissar of foreign affairs, that he expected to "close up shop" after 
issuing a few appeals and publishing a few hitherto secret documents from the tsarist archives 
under his jurisdiction. Indeed, what diplomatic dealings could there be? Once other 
revolutionary regimes, abroad, came into being, Soviet relations with them would be cordial 
since there was no class basis for any conflicts with them; until that time, Soviet Russia’s 
relations with the outside world were bound to be adversarial (or else nil). 

In those early weeks and months, the Bolsheviks’ expectations of world revolution were 
both central to their thinking and axiomatic in their beliefs. World revolution was needed, first, 
on pragmatic grounds, to bail out the weak, embattled Soviet Russian regime that found itself 
surrounded and constrained on all sides by hostile governments; and, second, on ideological 
grounds, i.e., to validate the unfolding of historical inevitability, as revealed by "scientific 
socialism. It turned out, of course, that Moscow managed to survive without it, and history 
chose not to follow the prescribed laws. 
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Even the first years of the Soviet regime saw a good deal of variance among Bolshevik 
perspectives on several major questions: first, whether revolutions abroad would help the Soviet 
regime in Russia survive, or whether on the contrary, Soviet Russia would help promote 
revolutions abroad; second, regarding the prospects of revolution elsewhere. Unspoken, there 
was a third disagreement: which was the higher priority, and which had the higher claim to help 
and survival if a choice needed to be made-the Soviet state (as the successful nucleus of an on¬ 
going communist enterprise) or world revolution (as represented by the several, still poorly orga¬ 
nized, poorly informed, and poorly financed communist parties in statu puppilaril ? 

Most of the time, Lenin himself was enough of a sober realist not to harbor romantic 
illusions--or not to harbor them long-regarding revolutionary prospects abroad. He understood, 
within weeks of his seizure of power, that Soviet Russia could not expect to win a revolutionary 
war against imperial Germany; and die calculus behind Brest-Litovsk was precisely that the 
Bolsheviks could not count on an early European, and especially German revolution.The 
inevitable would come later. 3 And Stalin went even further than Lenin in his skepticism, for 
instance, in dismissing the chances of a German revolution in 1921 or 1923 as "mistaking the 
second month for the ninth." As Lenin moved, within three years after the seizure of power, in 
the direction of the New Economic Policy (NEP) at home and of coexistence abroad—not 
because he liked it but because he recognized the need for it—he also came to assail the self- 
styled purist "left communists" as victims of an infantile disorder. 4 The same term could have 
been applied to some of Lenin’s close associates, such as Grigori Zinoviev, the first head of the 
Communist International, who did not conceal his "rrrevolutionary" enthusiasm. 

Soon after the Comintern was established in March 1919, Zinoviev wrote in the very first 
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issue of its journal, Kommunisticheskii Intematsional . of his expectations of the rapid spread of 
revolution. 

....The movement is advancing so dizzyingly that one can say with certainty in a year’s 
time we will already begin to forget that there was a struggle for communism in Europe, 
for in a year’s time the whole of Europe will be communist. And the struggle will have 
spread to America, perhaps to Asia, too, and the other continents. 

He was willing to grant that 

...perhaps in America capitalism can continue to exist for a couple of years alongside a 
communist Europe. It may perhaps be that even in England capitalism will continue to 
exist for a year or two alongside the communism which will have triumphed over the 
whole European continent. But for any length of time such a symbiosis is impossible. 5 


A year later, Zinoviev had to admit the utter failure of his expectations. The communist 
regimes in Hungary and Bavaria had collapsed; the Red Army which had been at the gates of 
Warsaw had been obliged to retreat when no popular rising occurred in Poland. No other 
revolutions had occurred. Wistfully, he remembered at the 10th Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party, in March 1921, 

[Everybody had] understood that if the military objectives of our troops were reached, 
it would mean an immense acceleration of the international proletarian revolution. AH 
of them understood that on every step forward of our Red Army depended in the literal 
sense of the word the fate of the international proletarian revolution.... We had to discuss 
as a practical matter whether a victorious workers’ revolution could carry socialism into 
other countries at the point of bayonets. There were differences of opinion. 
Unfortunately the question is no longer a practical one, and we can continue the 
discussion on a theoretical level. 6 

Still to entertain any illusions about world revolution-Lenin recognized—would have been "to 
verge upon being afflicted with lunacy." And he added, " We have learned in the course of the 
last three years that our stake in international revolution does not mean that we expect it to 
materialize within a definite period of time...." 7 
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The next year, at the 4th Comintern Congress in October 1922, he was even more 
pessimistic. A lot had gone wrong in the five years since the seizure of power. Meanwhile the 
Bolsheviks now had a chance to sit down and think before it was too late. Where had they made 
the wrong assumptions or the wrong moves? "I do not know," he said, "how long the capitalist 
powers will permit us to enjoy the opportunity to study in peace. But we must take advantage 
of every moment of respite...to start learning from the beginning." There was a need to study 
so as to understand the structure and content of revolutionary activity."® 

The Bolsheviks’ sponsorship of the Communist International and of its various affiliates 
provided an institutional structure for this novel and in many respects unprecedented set of 
activities. While on the one hand one finds the beginnings of the apparatus of the Comintern, 
on the other hand, the first doubts and suspicions began to surface among Bolshevik observers: 
suppose no other revolutions anywhere would succeed; suppose their time table and itinerary of 
revolution had been an error; "Suppose we had a revolution and nobody came...." Then they 
still had Soviet Russia to build on. 

Gradually the conventional side of foreign relations came into its own. As the years of 
"Civil War and Intervention" came to a close, diplomatic relations with other states were 
established; trade began to pick up; military problems came to the fore; without having intended 
to become one, the Soviet Union turned out to be one more nation-state (admittedly, a peculiar 
one), and the saliency of communist revolutionary activity soon began to recede. To be sure, 
no one questioned the ultimate coming of the world revolution; communists abroad were 
comrades deserving of support and (sometimes) more. But-from the perspective of the 1920s- 
for the time being all efforts at proletarian revolution had failed and its prospects, anywhere 
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outside the Soviet Union, seemed utterly problematic.’ 

At the very least the time perspective needed to be stretched out: it would take longer 
to organize and prepare for other revolutions; correspondingly, there was more time—and more 
reason—meanwhile to deal with other problems, to deal in more or less conventional fashion with 
foreign countries, signing peace treaties and trade agreements, appointing ambassadors and 
correspondents, appearing at international conferences in top hats and striped pants, rather than 
shaking bare fists in proletarian attire, in defiance of convention. 

A somewhat different perspective is implied in a number of Soviet remarks that 
apparently could not yet be put in explicit terms. At a time of considerable resource scarcity in 
Soviet Russia, foreign communists—and their belief in world revolution—were a free good. Such 
a perspective suggests a degree of cynicism, which it was not yet considered decent to voice 
with regard to the foreign comrades; it would soon become legitimate with regard to the 
Comintern bureaucracy (which privately Stalin would variously refer to in pejorative or 
unprintable terms). People like Zinoviev saw the Russian Bolsheviks somehow accountable to 
the broader, international constituency. Not so the Stalin generation, for whom the "Hotel Lux" 
crowd was one more bunch of troublesome, quarrelsome, or even loathsome foreigners, who 
were to be used or discarded however it seemed practical. According to Walter Krivitsky 
(admittedly, not an entirely reliable witness), Stalin on one occasion remarked, "Who are these 
Comintern people, anyway? Nothing but hirelings on our Soviet payroll....They’ll never make 
a revolution anywhere," or on another occasion, "The Comintern represents nothing. It exists 
only thanks to our support.” 10 

Leaving aside the excesses of the Stalin years and the role of particular personalities, 
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there is a logic that links a number of trends relevant to our discussion-Lenin’s choice at Brest 
in favor of State over Revolution; his turning on the “infantile" left; the "socialism in one 
country" that Stalin adopted as his own; the broader trend which Richard LowenlhaJ has astutely 
characterized as the victory of "development" over "utopia"; 11 Stalin’s and his associates’ scorn 
for the naive busybodies of the Comintern. 

Ultimately, the same was true of the recognition that "proletarian" revolutions were not 
coming about on their own and that the benefits of socialism had to be carried abroad at the 
point of Soviet bayonets: early on the Red Army had been dubbed the armed force of the world 
revolution; in 1920 its advance into Poland was hailed as a revolutionary mission (that failed); 
and if in 1940 and 1945 the Stalinist rhetoric carefully avoided references to the export of 
revolution, in fact the presence of the Soviet armed forces was a precondition for the 
transformation of Eastern Europe into the "socialist commonwealth." 

The preceding sketch implies even early on the existence of a far greater diversity of 
views in and about the International than standard accounts—both Stalinist and anti-Stalinist-used 
to convey. In some measure, these differences were a matter of different political temperaments, 
reflecting a gap between voluntarists and determinists, between patient and impatient actors. In 
some measure, they reflected different assessments of the "revolutionary prospects" of foreign 
parties. And third, to some extent the differences reflected a functional split depending on the 
bureaucratic or jurisdictional identification of an individual. Thus those concerned with the 
expansion of foreign trade, with the acquisition (legal or clandestine) of military equipment and 
know-how from foreign countries, or with the conclusion of treaties and alliances were bound 
to be interested in the stability of Soviet relations with the existing regimes in the partner 
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countries; whereas the komintemovtsy “saw" (because they wished to see) opportunities ahead 
for communist successes. 

In the course of the 1920s the rivalry between Comintern and Narkomindel—the foreign 
ministry—and between its heads, Grigori Zinoviev and Georgi Chicherin, became pronounced. 
Pravda even permitted itself a cartoon, captioned "Comrade Zinoviev makes a speech," which 
depicted a greatly discomfited Chicherin tearing his hair out while Zinoviev was orating, 
presumably spreading inflammatory appeals abroad. Here was a good case of functional 
differentiation, with political overtones; the foreign office tended to attract the moderates, the 
Comintern the firebrands in the party. Louis Fischer, at the time close to Chicherin, reported 
from Moscow in 1929, as Stalin was taking charge and was about to launch upon forced 
collectivization and industrialization, that the outside world was "likely to note a diminuendo of 
interest in foreign revolutionary issues. It would be instructive if it were generally known how 
irritating Comintern activities and methods are to some of the persons responsible for Soviet 
diplomacy.” 

Stalin’s emergence also meant—by contrast with Trotsky or Zinoviev—the reaffirmation 
of the primacy of a domestic agenda, stemming from the dual realization that (a) the 
revolutionary capabilities of foreign communist parties were modest at best, and (b) the needs, 
as perceived by the Stalinists, for drastic economic and political transformations at home were 
becoming ever more urgent. A quip current in Moscow in 1930 (and attributed to Karl Radek) 
proposed the slogan, "One tractor is worth more than ten foreign communists." 

What came with it was a cynical and self-serving redefinition of internationalism- 
reflecting precisely this difference between the cosmopolitan sensitivity of the Lenin generation 
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and the hypocrisy and disdain of the Stalin clique. In 1927 Stalin managed to declare that "A 
revolutionary is he who is ready to protect and defend the USSR without reservations....An inter¬ 
nationalist is one who is ready to defend the USSR without reservation, without qualification, 
without wavering, for the USSR is the base of the world revolutionary movement, and this 
revolutionary movement cannot be defended and promoted unless the USSR is, too." 11 

While he did not think highly of it, he was surely prepared to use the international 
movement, both for domestic political purposes and as a foreign policy tool. He did not hesitate 
to purge its personnel much as he purged Soviet domestic institutions. In the mid-1930s, as part 
of the "Great Retreat," Stalin turned the Soviet Union back to Russian historical symbols and 
values, and in the face of Nazi (and Japanese) threats opted—for the first time—for the 
international status quo rather than a transformed world order. In this connection the communist 
parties abroad (say, in France, Czechoslovakia, or China) were told to help the defense efforts 
of their "bourgeois" governments rather than seeking to undermine them. Stalin would now 
piously deny all revolutionary intentions. The dissolution of the Comintern would be only a 
few years away. 

* * * 

A more extensive version of this study discusses in some greater detail the evolution of 
Soviet attitudes and perceptions of international communism under Stalin, Khrushchev, and 
Brezhnev. In the present version these developments are briefly summarized in the Conclusion, 
so as to leave full space for an unabbreviated discussion of the Gorbachev years in the following 
section. 
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Ill: THE GORBACHEV ERA 


The Gorbachev era has witnessed a relative neglect of international communism, 
compared to other foreign-policy, let alone domestic, issues in the Soviet Union. There are three 
major reasons for this unwitting slight. One is the recognition that world revolution is a most 
unpromising avenue for the Soviet Union to pursue or bank on, particularly at a time when atten¬ 
tion is focused on more exciting and more urgent topics. A second is the fact that current policy- 
-and "New Thinking"—are largely in the hands of diplomats and international relations specialists 
who have had little time for and little interest in international communism and for many of 
whom it has long been an esoteric and "ideological" topic of little or no relevance to "real" 
international affairs. And thirdly, insofar as the official articulation of the new thinking was, 
for some years, circumscribed by domestic political tactics, it had appeared wise not to advertise 
the provocative departure from orthodox verities in an area where the ideologues were apt to 
respond with particular sensitivity and venom, for here the revisionism was bound to touch on 
some fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism. 

By 1990 that latter effort had proven pointless. The bitter differences within the Soviet 
establishment were out in the open. The pillars of Marxism-Leninism were crashing—visibly, 
audibly, and with gusto. But this was the culmination of a process that had taken time. The 
move toward greater candor and insight has been gradually gaining momentum since 1985. At 
that time old- style Soviet hardliners like Oleg Rakhmanin (writing under the pseudonyms 
Borisov and Vladimirov) 1 were, if anything, tightening the net of legitimate diversity, warning 
of revisionism and nationalism among communists in the face of what they claimed was an 
unprecedented onslaught by the imperialists. 7 
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While the reformists in the saddle had other priorities, by 1987 senior independent 

publicists like Aleksandr Bovin were taking advantage of the new glasnost’ to write derisively 

of the customary communist attempts to depict the course of events— whatever the course, 

whatever the events—as being in harmony with the predicted unfolding of the inevitable laws of 

history. History, he wrote, "mocks attempts to control its course." In fact, it was time to admit 

that the prospects of socialist revolution were not at all what had been expected. 

Above all, it should be acknowledged that the ability of capitalism to adapt to the new 
historical setting has surpassed our expectations. The prospect of socialist 
transformations in developed capitalist countries has receded indefinitely. 

As for the Third World, 

In a number of countries of socialist orientation, the situation remains unstable, fraught 
with the possibility of regression. 

More generally, 

Both in capitalist countries and in Third World countries, the communist parties, with 
few exceptions, have failed to become mass organizations, to win for themselves the 
support of the bulk of the working class, of the toilers. 

One of the reasons for these failures had been the failure of the Soviet Union and other socialist 

countries to provide an attractive model. 


The society that, by all indications, should have been an example, a model to be 
imitated, a stimulus in the struggle for the socialist reordering of society, has not been 
created in the Soviet Union. 

The same had been true of China as well. Here, too, the equivalent of a perestroika. Bovin 
argued, at least held out a hope for the future. 3 

Such articles set out many of the themes that were to be developed in the following years. 
Typically the journalists spoke out first. After them came the diplomats and other practitioners. 
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then the scholars, and finally the ideologues. In March 1988, the journal MEMO [Mirovava 
ekonomika i mezhdunarodnve otnosheniia = World Affairs and International Relations] 
published a major article by its editor, German Diligensky, which went a good deal further and 
deeper in questioning traditional assumptions concerning revolutions abroad, but still from a 
Leninist perspective. 4 By early 1990 a communist party journal could devote a remarkably 
candid roundtable to the same subject. 3 

Themes and Arguments 

While they tended to become more radical and outspoken over time, most such analyses 
could be fitted into the same general framework. They tried to provide answers to three 
questions: (1) In what ways have we (or our predecessors) been wrong about the prospects of 
revolution (whose inevitability and ultimate success Marxists had been taking for granted) and 
of communism abroad? (2) What are the sources of our errors? (3) What follows from this 
realization? 

There was little argument about the first proposition. In the major capitalist countries- 
indeed, the most highly developed ones—such as the United States, Britain, and Germany, the 
communist parties were a pitiful joke; in France and even Italy, where they had a mass 
following, they were losing support. In the Third World, countries of allegedly socialist 
orientation were turning elsewhere instead. Well before the crisis in Eastern Europe in the fall 
of 1989, Moscow recognized that even within the "socialist commonwealth" there were serious 
problems that required study and reform. 

But in regard to (2) and (3) opinions varied. Moreover, while the gloves were off, for 
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some (line there remained the prudential convention that no one turned overtly against the very 
idea of a socialist revolution (although its essence and meaning could be, and were widely, 
questioned, and it no longer needed to be equated with "proletarian" revolution or indeed any 
violent revolution at all). 

The search for the sources of erroneous past (and present) analyses led the writers into 

the labyrinth of Marxism-Leninism. 6 This reopened the linked issues of the nature of 

capitalism, the socialist model, and the future of the Third World. It was no longer a matter 

of ritual or dogma that the infallibility of the "classics" of Marxism-Leninism needed 

unquestioningly to be reaffirmed. Soviet writers now condemned the "stereotype of bipolarity"— 

socialism and capitalism as the only alternatives—that was the product of vulgar Marxism. 

Others questioned the "myth" of the victorious "historical mission of the working class." Now 

it could be acknowledged that for decades the class struggle and class antagonisms had been 

"absolutized" by communist analysts and mechanically given undue importance. Historians were 

arguing against the previously mandatory stress on zakonomemost’ —the insistence that history 

proceeded in conformity with immutable laws of social development—and instead pleaded for 

artemativ nost’ -room for choices and alternative paths. 

It turned out that nationalization did not in itself give workers a sense of ownership and 

identification with their enterprise. Another axiom that was likewise challenged concerned the 

equation of the interests of the international proletariat and those of the Soviet Union. 

We are being greatly harmed [declared a professor at the Central Committee’s training 
school for foreign communists] when we try to strengthen our [international] position by 
referring to the fact that we, as it were automatically, represent the interests of the entire 
international proletariat-all 670 million people. That is simply incorrect. The scope and 
the diversity of the interests of the working class cannot be represented by any one party 
or movement....One must not automatically arrogate to oneself the ability to represent 
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all the aspirations of the international working class, especially those beyond the borders 
of our country. 7 

Soviet publications convey, to a greater degree than personal interviews do, an 
instrumental, utilitarian approach: what of the old ideological baggage must be jettisoned to 
rescue the essence of the cause? At least in print, authors, especially those in official Soviet 
positions, will reaffirm that, in spite of all, the class struggle is not just fading away; that the 
working class remains essential as the architect of historical change; that sooner or later it must 
pass from defense to offense; that since current conditions favor evolution rather than revolution 
and "global" rather than "class" objectives, international communism must stress working 
together with others, such as social democrats and "greens." 

Others, however, will much more candidly admit the bankruptcy of communist thinking. 
After the many years of glossing over all unpleasantness and the repetition of abstractions and 
stereotypes removed from real life, it is not too much to speak of "pessimism, disappointment, 
and disorientation" among communist analysts, of a "crisis" in world communism (words used 
in recent Soviet publications on the subject). While a few commentators (like Aleksandr Tsipko) 
will dismiss Marxism altogether for its utopias and myths that they hold responsible for the 
distortions of the Soviet era, a greater number find it convenient to stress the changes that have 
intervened since Marx’s or Lenin’s days. 

Thus, the working class was no longer what it had been. On the one hand, it was 
argued, it had become more conscious, more sophisticated, more "civilized," more inclined to 
favor gradualism and to reject violence in favor of "parliamentary, peaceful, and democratic" 
forms of struggle. Labor had become less emotional and more rational in its political attitudes, 
it was argued; indeed, it tended to be suspicious of all isms. (In fact, large segments of labor 
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in developed and developing societies were on the far right, politically. How could this be 
explained?) 

On the other hand, the working class in the West (and that is where most of the attention 
of Soviet analysts was) had undergone important structural changes and here different Soviet 
analysts had their own explanations, be it the inclusion of "scientific workers" and the vast 
expansion of white-collar workers or the qualitative stratification within the working class(es). 
Some analysts found it hard to say what interests all types of labor had in common that 
distinguished them from all other strata of society. 

At the same time, capitalism was no longer the brutal exploiter. Soviet observers, it was 
commonly agreed, had underestimated the vitality of Western capitalism and the ability of the 
state to introduce reforms that seemingly went against the interests of the ruling class. The areas 
of alienation and exploitation had been reduced, and so consequently had the workers’ hostility 
to the system. The government had typically imposed elements of social responsibility, welfare, 
and security that mitigated the potential effects of economic crises. Moreover, 
internationalization of production and international cooperation among capitalist states rendered 
the old images of intra capitalist conflict obsolete. (Soviet authors have been more reluctant to 
tinker with the Leninist notion of imperialism, but some—including Bovin—have cast it 
overboard, if only, they argue, because imperialism has changed fundamentally since Lenin’s 
days.) 

There was some implicit disagreement over the question whether or not the changes had 
an "objective” basis that could somehow be integrated into a Marxist perspective. Some 
commentators attributed the change in the working class primarily to the "scientific-technological 
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revolution" that had recently intervened. Others associated the priority of global values with the 
advent of nuclear weapons. 

More cruel critics, by contrast, candidly stressed the basic error of communist categories 
and axioms. One result, once this was recognized (a historian suggested) was that communists 
now had no answers other than reformism, i.e., they now found themselves groping for political 
space already occupied by others. The working class in advanced societies, another argued, had 
changed qualitatively, including its culture and values, and had no use for communists as they 
had come to know them in the past. No, others argued, the problem was more basic: at root, 
the error was the Marxists’ assumptions, to begin with. A.I. Volkov, a historian, declared at a 
roundtable on this subject: 

A realistic assessment of contemporary capitalism, its development, its vitality, is in 
fundamental conflict with the assumptions of communists-so to speak, with our genetic 
code, which consists of the notion that human happiness can be achieved only by means 
of revolution, which is understood as the forcible redistribution of property and power. 
This is an illusion, since hopes can be tied not to redistribution but only to some higher 
form of production. Today’s developed societies have demonstrated the possibility, in 
principle, to solve social problems far more painlessly and more effectively, permitting 
these societies to rise to a higher level of development not by means of destruction but 
by building and assimilating the best of the achievements of earlier generations and 
forms of organization of social life.... * 

International communism had always lagged behind the times, an old-timer declared. It 
had lagged in recognizing that capitalism had recovered in the 1920s; it had lagged in identifying 
fascism as enemy number one; it had lagged in identifying the national-liberation movements as 
a promising ally; it had erroneously attacked Eurocommunism as anti-Leninist, and so forth: all 
in all, what was called for was a "reconsideration of many ideological positions of the 
communist movement." In 1917-19, another seasoned observer remarked, the worldwide victory 
of socialism was expected in months. "Then months turned into years, and years into decades. 
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The current vision of the emergence of socialism measures this process in hundreds of years." 9 

One historian was mindful of the prominence world revolution had had in the early days 
of the Soviet regime, as Lenin himself had acknowledged. Arriving at the Finland Station, Lenin 
had proclaimed, "Long live the world socialist revolution!" The 1924 Constitution of the USSR 
provided for the inclusion of all future Soviet republics in the Soviet Union, the final goal being 
the "uniting of the toilers of all countries in the World Socialist Soviet Republic." 10 True, Stalin 
in his interview with Roy Howard (March 1, 1936) had hypocritically denied that there had been 
such a transformational goal; "We never had such plans or intentions.... This is the fruit of 
a...tragicomical misunderstanding."" All the more reason now to get the story straight. 


Types of Responses 

While the positions of different commentators are still in flux, and some public statements 
may not represent their actual views fairly, one may suggest an emerging typology of responses 
to the shared recognition of a crisis in the "international labor movement" or, more properly, 
in the communist world. In simplest terms, they divide into those who believe one of the 
following propositions: 

(1) In all essential respects Marx and Lenin were right and their theories remain largely 
valid, though their application and their interpretation have at times been faulty. The needed 
changes are marginal at most. 

(2) Marxism-Leninism was correct in its day, but the world has changed in significant 
ways, which require a fresh look and a new political orientation. Thus, instead of appealing to 
the working class, communists should now appeal to the entire society. Though Lenin attacked 
social-chauvinism and social-opportunism, this must not mean the rejection of reformism for all 
times. Similarly, a fresh look is in order with regard to the Third World (a topic on which 
Soviet observers divide and which by its complexity exceeds the bounds of this chapter, but on 
which increasingly Soviet observers acknowledge their disappointment and a recognition that 
developments in even "progressive" societies have scarcely lived up to Soviet expectations). 12 
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(3) In a number of fundamental respects, Marxism-Leninism turns out always to have 
been in error. Serious doubts are in order about the whole notion of historical inevitability. 
Marxism is deficient in lacking moral categories. It is impossible effectively to direct a world 
movement from a single center, just as it is impossible for Gosplan effectively to direct the 
entire Soviet economy. Or putting it more gently, there were in Marxism serious contradictions 
that needed to be highlighted, exposed, and amended, though they did not require abandoning 
socialism in toto. 13 

(4) Never mind the theory, which can always be manipulated; what is needed is new 
guidance to practice—e.g., an appeal to the Socialist International to work together (i.e., neither 
to ostracize it nor to merge with it). The narrowest, most utilitarian approach is to argue that, 
since communists abroad were doing so poorly, what was needed was a broad coalition of social 
forces (read: political parties and movements). And in fact, there was a sizable apparatus of 
clerks and analysts with a vested interest in continuing, sometimes mindlessly, reading and 
writing the same sort of things they had done for years. 

(5) International communism has been a vast failure-misleading, counterproductive, and 
expensive at that—and it will be wise for the Soviet authorities to disengage from it as 
undramatically as possible, writing it off as one more major error of an earlier era. 

What the proportions are in which such views are currently supported, is impossible to 
establish. But it can be asserted that the radically revisionist views are in the ascendancy. All 
in all, world communism and world revolution have receded, in the minds of most Soviet 
observers and policy makers, to a distant, dubious, and dependent role—compared to urgent and 
immediate needs, compared to domestic priorities, and compared to international security, 
economics, and diplomatic tasks, in a general atmosphere of "de-ideologization." 14 In all these 
regards, the place now being assigned to world communism and world revolution represents the 
logical though exceptionally important next step in a process of evolution that began with the 
first doubts soon after the October Revolution. 

Not so die dominant reaction to events in the "socialist camp," which friends and foes 
alike had come to see as a non- negotiable sphere of Soviet influence that ostensibly validated 
the doctrinal arguments about the march of history. 
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The Socialist Camp 

In and out of the Soviet Union it was assumed for many years that Eastern Europe was 
and, in Moscow’s view, was bound to remain in the Soviet camp, for reasons of ideology as 
well as national security. Curiously, focussing first and foremost on Soviet-American relations, 
the Gorbachev regime had had relatively little to say about Soviet relations with "socialist 
countries." True, Mikhail Gorbachev in his UN General Assembly speech in December 1988 
stressed freedom of choice for all countries—presumably, including allegiance and development 
path. In November 1986 he had distributed to his colleagues a memorandum, discussed at a 
working meeting of the leaders of ruling communist parties in Moscow, which dealt with 
equalizing relations among the "fraternal countries." Gradually a sense developed that the 
tolerance of diversity—pluralism—within the Soviet Union also applied to relations within the 
socialist camp (provided that diversity was limited to "socialist" systems and did not jeopardize 
security relations). 15 

A large part of the Soviet elite perceived that there were troubling aspects to Soviet 
relations with Eastern Europe; especially the Polish events of 1980/81 had caused concern. But 
(with some exceptions, no doubt) the general feeling, in the 1980s, was that the East European 
governments had gained or were gaining legitimacy at home; that there was no full-fledged crisis 
at hand; and that problematic issues (such as the Nazi-Soviet deal of 1939, or Soviet 
responsibility for the Katyn massacre) were finally being addressed. In the words of a leading 
Soviet Party official, 

The elements of ’paternalistic’ relations, in which we, as it were, played the role of 
patron, are gone. The need for strictly observing the equality principle, which was 
advanced before, has been reaffirmed in the spirit of New Thinking by the conclusion 
that no party has a monopoly on the truth of socialism, and only the strengthening of 
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socialism in practice can serve as a criterion of this truth. It is no longer viewed as 
harmful to the unity of socialist countries that there exist different ideas of how to build 
a new society and that individual socialist countries may have their specific national and 
state interests. In light of New Thinking we have fully realized that the most reliable way 
to unity lies not in the mechanical unification of these countries, but in the persistent 
search for solutions based on a balance of their interests,and our common socialist 
foundation provides the most favorable conditions for this. 16 

True, "it is obvious that the increasing democratization of mutual relations brings out more 

clearly than before the existence of certain contradictions between socialist countries because at 

times their national interests do not coincide on some specific issues." In fact, "an analysis of 

the situation indicates that cooperation with our friends has not yet reached a true turning 

point." 1 ' A few months later Vitali Zhurkin, director of the Europe Institute at the USSR 

Academy of Sciences, could recall: 

...Some time in the past we arrived at a consensus on the inevitability of reform in 
Eastern Europe. But we all believed quite sincerely that they would take 10 to 15 years 
and would come about gently, advancing at a leisurely pace. Yet what happened was 
explosions.... 18 

In 1989 Soviet officials, from Gorbachev on down, had made public declarations that 
what in the West was called the "Brezhnev Doctrine" was no longer in force. While this was 
a bit of a charade (if only because there never had been a Brezhnev Doctrine), it was nonetheless 
significant in marking the explicit Soviet renunciation of the use of force in regard to Eastern 
Europe—and was so understood. 19 

By all indications, the sequence of events in Eastern Europe that led to the ouster or 
replacement of governments from East Berlin to Bucharest surprised the masters in Moscow as 
much as it did observers in the West—and this, in spite of the fact that it was Soviet signals that 
were crucial in triggering the whole chain of events. What is of particular interest in the context 
of this chapter is the conceptual response. The reformist wing in Moscow did not hesitate to 
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express their approval. What took place in Eastern Europe, wrote Vladimir Lukin, a prominent 
foreign affairs specialist and more recently chairman of the International Relations Committee 
of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet, was "the result of a series of sweeping anti-totalitarian 
democratic revolutions." 

The Soviet Union’s reaction to the events in Eastern Europe has been most reassuring. 

We seem to be learning-better late than never—to tell the interests of genuine national 

security from a desire to keep ’our people’ in power in neighboring European capitals. 20 

True, events in Eastern Europe went further than even Soviet reformers would have wished, but 
consistent commentators dismissed this as within the range of the tolerable: once Moscow had 
agreed not to intervene, the consequences had to be worked out without an active Soviet role. 
For some people, another commentator explained, the events in Eastern Europe were a cause 
for euphoria; for others they were a source of pain and bitterness. "To my mind, what happened 
had to happen. A positive process is taking place, mirroring a world-wide tendency. Its essence 
is the transition from totalitarianism to parliamentary pluralism, civil society, and a state of 
law." 21 

And yet, a good many members of the Soviet foreign-affairs community seemed to have 
lost their power of speech. No doubt it was a serious ideological and political embarrassment 
to be obliged to acknowledge that the inevitable course of history had been reversed and 
communist governments were forced from office, from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Indeed, it 
took some months for serious theoretical treatments of the events to appear; Soviet journals 
acknowledged that "regrettably, no coherent conceptual analysis" of the events had as yet been 
offered. 

But the bitterness ran deeper. After being variously hinted at for months, an overt attack 
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on ihe policy—and the outlook— that had brought about the collapse of the East European bloc, 
and with it, of the Warsaw Pact, came in June 1990 from the same quarters who had attacked 
other elements of the New Political Thinking and now found a responsive "hardline" audience 
at the founding congress of the Russian Communist party; it was repeated at the XXVIIICPSU 
Congress, the following month. Politburo member Yegor Ligachev charged the new thinkers- 
presumably including Gorbachev and certainly including Shevardnadze— with selling out the 
comrades and betraying the principles of communist solidarity. General Albert Makashov, 
commanding the Urals Military District, dwelled on the security implications of the setback. 
Both voiced alarm at the prospect of a formidable new united Germany that the Soviet people 
had fought so hard to defeat. If this was the foreign policy equivalent of perestroika, it was a 
danger to the health of the Soviet Union (as was, the hardliners argued, Gorbachev's policy 
toward the Soviet nationalities). 22 

Curiously, most of the arguments-on both sides—were couched in terms of national 

security and patriotism, not in the traditional jargon or rhetoric of "proletarian internationalism." 

Perhaps the most powerful reply to the various charges came from foreign minister 

Shevardnadze, who likened the innuendo of Soviet criticism to Sen. Joseph McCarthy’s 

campaign in the United States that had asked, forty years earlier, "Who lost China?" 

Strange as it may seem, recently we too have had similar accusations. One gets the 
impression that some people would love to conduct an investigation on "Who lost Eastern 
Europe?" Some people seem to look on Eastern Europe as spoils of war, with 
chauvinistic and insulting remarks, for which I must apologize to the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. 

It is high time to understand that neither socialism, nor friendship, nor good- 
neighborly relations, nor respect can be built on a foundation of bayonets, tanks, and 
blood. Relations with any country must be based on taking account of mutual interests, 
mutual benefit, and the principle of free choice. 23 
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Shevardnadze managed to fight off his critics, but characteristically did not even seek to 
be re-elected to the CPSU Central Committee; having been made a member of the Presidential 
Council and remaining at the head of the Foreign Ministry, his fate reflected the shift in power 
at the apex of the Soviet pyramid, as well as the malaise in Communist Party circles increased 
by the East European events and the dramatic retreat of communism. 

The Soviet view of the remaining "fraternal countries" was no less confusing. Presumably 
all-from China to Yugoslavia, from Albania to Cuba, from North Korea to Laos--were now 
acknowledged to be socialist (though what this meant was another question—as Nikolai Shishlin 
remarked, "You know, we wonder whether we ourselves are a socialist state"). 24 But by what 
criteria that determination was made—and whether it any longer mattered—was left unclear. For 
those planning to sort out Soviet concepts and perspectives, on ruling as well as non-ruling 
communist parties, a lot of work remained to be done. 

Disorientation: Organizational Costs 

Compared to the general propositions of the new Soviet world view, official Moscow 
showed far greater disarray and defensiveness with regard to the communist world. If previously 
the growth of the Soviet bloc had been proclaimed inevitable, now its collapse was, a bit 
shamefacedly, presented as equally inescapable. 21 As for the fraternal" parties elsewhere in the 
world, the Soviet establishment seemed to be giving them less thought, attention, or resources 
than ever before. 

The clearest expression of this unprecedented sense of failure and depression concerning 
world communism was to be found in the area of "organizational consequences." In the spring 
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of 1990 the one "international" Soviet-sponsored publication aimed at all foreign communist par- 
lies, Problems of Peace and Socialism (also published in English as World Marxist Review ) 
ceased publication. 26 The monthly journal sponsored by the Institute on the International Labor 
Movement, Rabochii klass i sovremennvi mir [The Working Class and the Contemporary 
World], was about to become a political-science journal under the title, Polis r presumably as part 
of the general scramble by those who had taught or propagated Marxism-Leninism now to find 
legitimacy in the newly-sanctioned field of "politology." And when in the summer of 1990 the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union met for its 28th Congress, there were no delegations from 
the fraternal parties—for the first time that anybody present could remember 27 One of the new 
members of the Politburo elected there (now a body of considerably diminished powers) was 
Gennadi Yanaev, who was put in charge of relations with "fraternal" parties. In an interview in 
August 1990 he was asked whether an international communist movement existed. It was not a 
simple matter, he replied. If we are speaking of a single organized movement directed from a 
single center, fortunately there was no such thing. On the other hand, there are communist and 
workers’ parties, which if they wish to be effective must change the forms and methods of their 
work. He would not be drawn into specifics beyond this. 28 

Of the institutions attached to the CPSU Central Committee, the Institute of Social 
Science ( Institut Obshchestvennvkh Naukl . whose major function had been the training of 
communists from abroad, was about to terminate this activity. Its rector (Yuri Krasin) and pro¬ 
rector (Aleksandr Galkin) sought to find new research tasks for themselves or else to shift to the 
training of non-communists. The USSR Academy of Sciences’ Institute on the International 
Labor Movement, under Timur Timofeyev, faced an uncertain future, as it was devoting 
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substantial efforts to domestic social problems. Meanwhile the Academy’s Institute on Socialist 
Economic Systems, which had dealt most heavily--and most seriously-with Eastern Europe 
(under the direction of Academician Oleg Bogomolov), sought to redefine its task behind a new 
facade, changing its name to the Institute of International Economic and Political Studies. 

All these were part of an effort within the Social Science Division of the Academy of 
Sciences to reconsider the priorities, the organization, and the funding of relevant research, 
caught as they were (as so much else in the Soviet Union was) between traditionalists and 
innovators, amidst bureaucratic in-fighting and a budget crunch. 29 

Thus, while Soviet analysts and officials had managed to face the world of diplomacy and 
international security with a reasonably well-ordered system of precepts, the vision of world 
revolution had been all but eroded, the future of world communism had turned out to be 
strikingly fuzzy, and-amidst unprecedented candor in the atmosphere of glasnost’ -a good deal 
of bitterness and depression as well as a virtual lack of new concepts characterized the Soviet 
approach to fin de sie’cle communism. 
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29. The International Department of the CPSU Central Committee continued to handle 
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Vernon V. Aspaturian, "The Role of the International Department in the Soviet Foreign Policy 
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IV. CONCLUSION 


What Happened? 

The remarkable transformation in the Soviet elite’s perception and expectation of world 
revolution and world communism— and, more tangibly, of the role of communist parties abroad 
—may best be seen as a gradual process that has spanned virtually the entire history from the 
October Revolution to our days (and in fact has not yet been completed but has now passed the 
threshold of no return). 

The loss of confidence in their own analysis and in their insistence on the inevitability 
of imminent revolutionary transformations has not been an entirely linear process: there have 
been occasional zigzags in the declining fever curve of expectations as well as significant 
variations among Soviet leaders. Nonetheless, it is correct that, in retrospect, the process, which 
has covered most of the 20th century, may be seen as an unadvertised step-by-step erosion of 
belief and commitment, something like the cognitive equivalent of reluctantly pealing an 
onion. 

Less than six months after the Bolshevik takeover, the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk made 
manifest a value option that has remained valid ever since: if a choice needs to be made 
between the perceived interests of the Soviet state and those of communist parties, proletarian 
revolutions, or world communism abroad, the Soviet state comes first. 

Thus began not only the operationalizing of a crucial priority but also the transformation 
of the—still infant-world communist movement from the super-ego of the Russian (and every 
other) revolution into a subordinate instrument of the Soviet state-from an end into a means. 
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This organizational harnessing found its propagandists rationale when, by 1927, Stalin had 
redefined internationalism as the recognition by communists everywhere that the strengthening 
of the Soviet state had priority over all other objectives. 

This arrogation of Soviet seniority was of course greatly facilitated by the failures of 
communists outside of Russia. Germany and China in the first decade after 1917 were the prime 
loci of revolutionary hopes—and, like all other attempts, became witnesses of communist 
failures. By contrast, first the survival and then the success (however modest) of the Soviet state 
changed the perceived relationship among the parties from one of formal equality into one of 
dominant center and dependent periphery. It also served to reduce, in Moscow’s eyes, the 
perceived need for the successes of revolutions abroad. Gradually this experience conduced to 
a (scarcely articulated) shift in the Soviet perception of the foreign parties’ function from the 
(remote) prospect of their revolutionary victories to their (more realistic) utilization by Moscow 
as an additional foreign policy tool, operating as it were "in the enemy’s rear." 

The Stalin years, further intensifying the instrumental, manipulative, cynical approach 
to the Comintem-as to all other Soviet-sponsored institutions-revealed how far the Kremlin had 
downgraded foreign communism. Not only in words (which were easy to manipulate and 
remained of limited significance) but also in organization (a far more important barometer) 
Moscow proved willing to discard and, in 1943, to dissolve the International. Stalin had never 
had time for it; he trusted neither its zealots nor its bureaucrats; he did not seem to believe that 
they possessed an autonomous potential for victory abroad. Countless communists became 
victims of the Great Purge. Instead, during the war he chose direct dealings with communists 
in German-occupied Europe, in China, and beyond. Instead of trusting authentic, indigenous 
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revolutions elsewhere, Stalin would bring revolution— not only from above but from the outside- 
-in the van of the conquering Red Army. In the process, foreign communist leaders were 
reduced to tools of Soviet administration. Trotsky, whose imperative of "permanent revolution" 
would have relied far more extensively on the revolutionary potential of the working class (i.e., 
communist parties) the world over, remarked that Stalin had reduced the vanguard of the 
proletariat to the border guard of the Soviet state: he was wrong only insofar as Stalin was not 
about to entrust that vital task to people he thought so little of. 

Did Stalin still believe in the inevitability of world revolution? Did he think that there 
could be no conflict among communist leaderships in different lands, since there could be no 
class struggle between them? Did he instinctively apply "class analysis" in any effort to 
understand sociopolitical problems abroad? The evidence is mixed. His confident advice to the 
German (and other) communists in the early 1930s that the road to a Red Germany led through 
Hitler, that the Nazis represented the highest stage of capitalism which was bound to be 
succeeded by the dictatorship of the proletariat, smacks of a faithful if contorted and primitive 
reading of the Leninist gospel. His rhetoric in the 1920s and 30s is redolent of Marxist verbiage. 

But on most occasions his cynical, arbitrary, manipulative approach shows only a 
determination to use the orthodox doctrinal jargon, not a willingness to bow to its determinism. 
The weight of the evidence suggests that Stalin had no faith that foreign communists could do 
anything right on their own—neither the Germans nor the Poles nor the Chinese nor the 
Vietnamese. 1 He speaks of them in pejorative one-liners. He had no expectations of success by 
the American or British comrades, 2 and showed nothing but scom for the communists from the 
"East"-the Third World. After 1936 he never spoke publicly of the higher stage of "full 
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communism" that ostensibly lay ahead. The fact that Stalin never re-established the International 
lends support to the view that he devalued the world communist community. (The Cominform 
was not meant to be its replacement and in fact was a body of dubious authority, which 
moreover included only some of the European parties while leaving the largest party-the 
Chinese-- outside its ranks.) 

And yet, despite purges and abuse (or perhaps, thanks to them), Stalin managed in a 
unique manner to establish his own charismatic authority among the world’s communists—or at 
least among the survivors. But, given the dissolution of the unity and direction that the 
Comintern as an organization had provided, tying the world movement to himself personally 
meant leaving it a time bomb after his death. None of his successors—least of all Nikita 
Khrushchev—was able to establish or invoke Stalin’s authority over the foreign parties. The Sino- 
Soviet conflict was but the most dramatic example of this new phase of dissolution, which meant 
that Moscow could not seriously count on any ideological or institutional discipline that would 
keep the comrades abroad in line. Indeed, the several attempts in the 1960s and 1970s at re¬ 
establishing "unity" in communist ranks (or even among those who were left after the departure 
of the Maoists) revealed the profound splits among communist parties. East and West, and 
further reduced Soviet confidence in the prospects—and in the utility to Moscow—of international 
communism. 

In the meanwhile, it is true, the Kremlin had experienced its one "ideological" upsurge 
of optimism in the Khrushchev days. Seeking to replace Stalinism with a "purer" variant of 
Leninism, both at home and abroad, Stalin’s successors articulated a novel revivalism whose 
optimism focussed, among other things, on the collapsing colonial empires and the prospects of 
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"national- liberation” movements which (it was believed) were bound to eventuate in communist 
victories. There was a good deal of naivete’ in these calculations, and while the Soviet Union 
did in the 1960s and 70s establish its presence and began to interact with large parts of the Third 
World, in fact it and the indigenous cadres it had counted on did not fare so well. 

By the mid-1960s, when Khrushchev was forced out of office and the successor 
leadership tried to find its bearings, the upsurge of enthusiasm had begun to ebb. The 
revelations about Stalin-notably, Khrushchev’s "Secret speech" at the 20th Party Congress in 
1956--had led to massive defections from the Western parties. Soviet intervention in Hungary, 
that same year, had alienated many party members in Eastern Europe and elsewhere as well; so 
of course would the Soviet action in Czechoslovakia in 1968 and in Afghanistan after 1979. 
Soviet relations with China were deteriorating fast. The recommended strategy of banking on 
"national revolutionary” forces in the Third World alienated indigenous communists who felt left 
out-and in whom Moscow (not without reason) had little confidence. Khrushchev’s behavior 
alienated some foreign communists, and his low opinion of some of them (notably, Mao Zedong) 
was transparent enough to become known abroad. 

Moscow, now possessing nuclear weapons and the status of a "superpower,” had little 
time for the foreign communists even if a sizable bureaucracy in the Central Committee was 
occupied with their care and, occasionally, feeding. Their successes amounted to a well 
publicized albeit unexpected victory in Cuba (though it would take years and much ado before 
Fidel Castro would form and lead a communist party there); other conversions to communism- 
for instance, in Ethiopia or Afghanistan—would prove problematic in dedication, high in cost and 
effort, and modest in anticipated success. While opinions among Soviet academic, party, and 
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government experts differed, more and more specialists dealing with the "national-liberation 
movements" in the Third World were making sour assessments of the prospect of indigenous 
communists taking charge, say, in the Arab World, Africa, or South America. As for those 
countries where communists had a mass base--especially in Italy, France (a rapidly eroding 
base), and India—Soviet analysts were reluctantly recognizing what some of the foreign 
communist officials had been arguing for years, namely, the conclusion that, to be successful 
in their own countries, these parties had to be guided by the conditions and resources, by the 
political slogans and spaces, by the constraints and opportunities of their domestic political 
environment, rather than by universal formulae devised by Muscovite armchair strategists, 
thousands of miles away. In practice this was bound to widen the gulf between Moscow and the 
foreign parties, in the absence of a single communist international organization or discipline, and 
in the presence of profound and salient cleavages among some of the leading parties. 

Still, well inured in the habits of doctrinal make-believe, Moscow continued to maintain 
the facade of unquestioned internationalism, with an elaborate ritual of a jointly-published 
monthly, issued in the many languages of the faithful; of foreign communist delegations 
attending party congresses around the world and sending messages on all appropriate occasions 
in the revolutionary calendar; of Soviet party slogans for May Day and the anniversary of the 
October Revolution invariably hailing the fraternal parties and swearing adherence to the spirit 
of proletarian internationalist solidarity. 

The key figures in the vast Soviet apparatus dealing with communism abroad—such as 
Boris Ponomarev, an old Comintern warhorse—would tolerate no deviation from orthodoxy, even 
while some of the younger staffers and analysts, as well as academics elsewhere in the Soviet 
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establishment were beginning to have doubts and second thoughts about it all. 

It took the arrival of the Gorbachev team, in 1985, to bring about several fundamental 
changes: first, the retirement of most of the surviving Stalinists in the international-communist 
establishment and, second, the removal of doctrinal and technical constraints-glasnost’, for 
short-and the general atmosphere of candor and reform, that made possible the vocal articulation 
of doubts and disillusionment, the stripping off of weighty additional layers of the old onion of 
beliefs and perceptions relating to world communism and to so much else. By the end of the 
1980s, this field had undergone more fundamental—and more overt— changes than at any time 
since the Revolution. Belief in Marxism- Leninism was at an all-time low; the events in 
Eastern Europe in 1989-90 only added to the new depression; faith in the future was all but 
gone. Soviet public opinion, including that of the Soviet elite, had fragmented into a multiplicity 
of outlooks and political orientations. 

Whatever the outcome of the Soviet crisis, it was safe to predict that world communism 
and world revolution would play at best a negligible role in their future. As they faced the 
1990s, Soviet leaders and analysts, with very few exceptions, saw the world in categories that 
left little room for communism abroad and all but explicitly rejected world revolution as part of 
their own agenda. 3 


What accounts for the gradual but profound transformation of the outlook of the Soviet 
elite toward world revolution and communism abroad? 

It will scarcely do to invoke, as an explanation, the fact that virtually all utopian, 
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revolutionary movements have lost their zeal, their faith, and their commitment over time. Even 
if true, this would leave us with the task of identifying the component factors that account for 
this loss. We move somewhat closer to the specifics of our case if we look at the process which 
has been labeled "the de-radicalization of Marxist movements." 4 


It appears to be the fate of radical movements that survive and flourish for long 
without remaking the world [Robert C. Tucker writes] that they undergo eventually a 
process of de-radicalization...Essentially, [such a movement] settles down and adjusts 
itself to existence within the very order that it officially desires to overthrow and 
transform. 

... In the stage of de-radicalization, the movement loses its revolutionary 
otherworldliness, the alienation from existing conditions arising out of its commitment 
to a future perfect order, and makes an accommodation to the world as it stands. 5 

Tucker refers to a change of leadership as one factor apt to bring about such a change. In this 

regard the Gorbachev team surely fits the bill; 6 on the other hand, earlier changes-from Stalin 

to Khrushchev to Brezhnev or those after Brezhnev’s death—hardly brought about such a 

transformation, and we have tried to suggest that at some level gradual processes of erosion had 

been underway throughout the Soviet era. More broadly, one does of course detect a substantial 

change in the composition of the Soviet elite. 7 Not only is it a demographic transformation —in 

size and age, among other things—but also in dominant values. It is plausible that the Soviet 

equivalent of an urban middle class, with substantially better educational attainments, higher 

material aspirations, with significantly different formative experiences, three generations after 

the Revolution, could scarcely be expected to enshrine international communism as a core value 

as its elders had. Yet it is difficult to move such hypotheses beyond the level of unproven 

surmises. 

The perception of the persistent failure of foreign communists, not only to seize power 
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bul even to engage in political activity that would be of help to Soviet foreign policy 
is certain to have been an important, "objectively" accurate, factor. The assimilation by the 
Soviet attentive public of the implications of this perception began in the 1920s, but it has gone 
much further, of late, helped as it has been by the weakening of the protective shell of orthodox 
ideology. If we think of ideology as an insulating coating that prevents the intrusion of 
incongruent beliefs, there is a reciprocal relationship between the effectiveness of ideology and 
the capacity to learn. 

Insofar as ideology shaped the assumptions and categories underlying Soviet perceptions 
and policy preferences, what had occurred was a slow, unsteady, and tortuous process of 
learning. When reality clashed with prior beliefs, the Bolsheviks characteristically would first 
try to explain away the gap. Then Soviet ideologues began to manipulate the official images of 
reality to keep them in conformity with expectations. But in the end the power of reality proved 
to be too compelling. If then we think of ideology and learning as reciprocals, learning from 
experience proceeded-in fact though not always in public, let alone in official doctrine—until, 
most recently, it has been acknowledged aloud. The vanishing of the utopia, the retreat from 
blithe and unmitigated optimism, the erosion of the sense of mission and of the faith in having 
all the answers—these are very much in line with what has typically happened to messianic and 
revolutionary creeds in other places and at other times. 

Now it is true that Soviet foreign policy had typically been conducted in a manner more 
pragmatic than the sheer pursuit of the millennium, but the ultimate vision and the analytical 
categories shared by the insiders have been slow and difficult to erode. 

In this instance, learning involves, first, an appreciation of the failures of world 
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communism-even in the narrower sense of serving as an instrument of Soviet policy—as well 
as the erroneousness of other elements of the Leninist world view, such as the nature and fate 
of capitalism and the solidarity and class consciousness of toilers. Learning involves, second, 
the rise of doubts about—and ultimately the rejection of—the structure of beliefs about class 
struggle and world revolution. 

Needless to say, learning is typically neither total nor prompt; on the other hand, 
continued adherence to the traditional ritual is no proof that the tenets are alive. As Robert 
Tucker has found, 

The process of de-radicalization has a certain inner "dialectic." For deep-seated reasons 
theory and practice diverge. The movement intensifies its theoretical adherence to 
revolutionary goals at the very time when in practice it moves down the path of 
reformism. 8 

In the process that opens the subject to "learning," special attention needs to be paid to 
the phenomenon of "cognitive dissonance." 9 Social psychologists have concluded that there is 
normally an inherent drive to secure consistency, or consonance, between beliefs and behavior, 
or between different bits of cognitive knowledge. Ideology and information constitute such 
dissonant elements of cognitive knowledge. It is characteristic that those holding such 
contradictory bits of cognition would first seek to reconcile them or argue that the dissonance 
is only apparent, temporary, or trivial. Another mechanism that apparently reduces the 
discomfort of cognitive dissonance is to reduce the saliency, such as the perceived importance, 
of one or the other dissonant element or of the cognitive contradiction itself. In a system in 
which there is strong social and political pressure to comply (at least verbally and outwardly), 
there is thus apt to be an unwitting tendency to repress or ignore incongruent bits of information, 
especially so long as there is an ideological structure adherence to which is mandatory and 
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acceptance of which permits dismissing the incongruent data. 

As the political pressure for conformity weakens, as the ideological glue no longer holds, 
and the flow-or flood-of incongruent information increases, the drive for cognitive consonance 
can assert itself more fully. Since the Soviet analyst or actor cannot alter the information about 
the outside world, it remains for him or her to modify the stressed beliefs so as to eliminate the 
cognitive dissonance involved. 

Such an approach fits the known facts in our case, but it neither permits any prediction 
when the relativization, modification or rejection of prior beliefs or perceptions would take 
place; nor does it easily allow conclusive falsification. What deserves to be added is the 
apparently powerful impact of reinforcement by the identical behavior of others, both in the 
earlier compliance behavior—the outward acceptance of the official doctrine regarding 
proletarian international solidarity and world revolution—and in the emancipation from it, as 
described above. 

A major source of dissonance and ultimately of rejection of the orthodox Leninist percep¬ 
tion of international communism was the rise of "nationalist" identities and feelings. As against 
the official platitudes about communist internationalism (the term has been invoked from Soviet 
"solidarity" with Bela Kun’s regime in Hungary in 1919 to Soviet intervention in Afghanistan 
in 1979), and the dismissal of nationalism as a transient, "bourgeois" phenomenon, in fact a 
strong and ultimately divisive sense of national distinctiveness entered perceptions and rela tions 
between communists early on and caused and intensified tensions and rifts. 

The German, Dutch, Chinese, and Spanish comrades were among those who, already 
between the wars, voiced resentment of the guidance (not to say dictation) coming from Moscow 
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which they saw as backward, ill-informed, and at times thoroughly misguided. After World War 
II, Polish, Italian, Chinese, and Yugoslav communists were among those who warned their 
colleagues against following the Soviet model. In turn, Soviet actors and observers distrusted 
foreign comrades, sometimes invoking national character, sometimes professing an inability to 
understand why they behaved as they did, and finally in the 1980s recognizing the diversity (and, 
by implication, at times the incompatibility) of different national interests. 10 

In this sense the national element was the frosting on the mutual resentments so long as 
Moscow insisted on a single model, on discipline and the mandatory direction of a world 
movement from a single center, and a unilinear view of the historical development of all 
mankind. The recognition of diversity-pluralism—as both legitimate and healthy, both at home 
and abroad, and the admission that Moscow did not have all the answers, helped heal some of 
the tensions but correspondingly increased the perceived distance between them and reduced the 
universe of shared values, aspirations, and perceptions. At a time of crisis, Soviet communists 
have tended to look at fellow-communists abroad either with envy or else with resentment—and 
since the end of 1989, they have looked at the East European communists with a special fear 
and, at times, foreboding. 

On the other hand, there have no doubt been many communists, in and out of the Soviet 
Union, who have been able to jettison their faith in the early coming of the world revolution—or 
of the higher stage of full communism—without surrendering their commitment to communism 
as a set of desirable goals and as a way of “seeing" and analyzing the world. 

Especially in the Gorbachev era there have been a number of quasi-theorists who have 
tried to rescue what they see as the more modest surviving essence of the belief system and to 
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reformulate it for the present and future. But, just as has been the case with "reformist" 
communists abroad (most notably, the Italian party), once the party abandons its claim to being 
a "vanguard" and becomes a parliamentary party that accepts majority decisions in a pluralist 
political environment, its magic appeal as well as its latent ability to sow terror are greatly 
deflated. In the Soviet case, it has been particularly compromised by the deterioration of 
conditions in the country during the years when it embarked on the redefinition of policies, 
institutions, and beliefs. The major result has been precisely the fragmentation of beliefs and 
perceptions that was discussed above, including the attenuation of faith in and commitment to 

the success of communism in the world abroad. 

* * * 

Of course there are and almost certainly there will be people in the Soviet Union who 
hold dear certain values and expectations entirely congruent with a positive outlook on world 
communism. There are still some one hundred communist parties in existence around the globe, 
and some of them may—largely for situation-specific reasons—score substantial political 
successes. For all intents and purposes, they are on their own. For all but the most ossified, 
Moscow is no longer a model or a source of inspiration (nor, for that matter, of funds). 

It is equally probable that in other places and at other times, movements will spring up 
that will revive and reincorporate some of the fading outlook and norms of what we have known 
as world communism. Not to worry. 

There remains the question, which goes beyond the framework of the present paper, 
whether the West—and the United States in particular-in the protracted, obsessive preoccupation 
with the menace of world communism (as distinct from the military capabilities of the Soviet 
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Union and its allies) had exaggerated its reality and its potential, or whether at some time in the 
past international communism had indeed been on the way to becoming such a threat. It is easy 
and dangerous to write history back from the present into the past; it is also tempting to persist 
in cherished convictions by ignoring the evidence that the present offers for the lessons that 
should have been learned much earlier on. 
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NOTES 


1. In[Nikita Khrushchev,] Khrushchev Remembers: The Glasnost Tapes (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1990), p. 99, Khrushchev is quoted as recalling (almost thirty years later) that "Stalin 
was convinced [during the war] that after the war Germany would stage a revolution and follow 
the path of creating a proletarian state. Stalin wasn’t the only one who incorrectly predicted 
this. All of us thought it would happen, because we wanted it so much." It is hard to know 
what credence to give to this comment, which corresponds more closely to what Khrushchev 
thought and believed than what we know about Stalin’s expectations. In any case, in retrospect 
(he concluded), "things did not happen the way we expected and predicted in accordance with 
Marxist-Leninist theory. Unfortunately all these [European] countries stayed capitalist, and we 
were disappointed" (p. 100). In fact Stalin discouraged both French and Italian communists in 
1944 from striking for power and, a few years later, failed to provide the aid that the Greek 
Communists (and the Titoists) had hoped for in their civil war. 

2. A former editor of the New York Daily Worker later related how, during the period 
of the greatest persecution of American communists in the early 1950s, when direct ties between 
them and Moscow were severed, the leaders of the CPUSA would pore over Soviet publications 
and speeches to detect what hidden messages Moscow--the "general staff," the "world 
headquarters" of the communist movement-was sending them and proudly pieced together what 
they thought were instructions for them. When a few years later they made their way to the 
Soviet Union, they were shocked to discover—to be told by Soviet party officials—that Moscow 
had never even tried to send them any secret messages: so little did the Soviet leadership think 
of the American comrades. (Personal communication from Joseph Starobin.) 

3. There is a very extensive bibliography in international communism, but there are no 
first-rate English-language histories or analyses of the entire phenomenon in print. Valuable 
reference works include Julius Braunthal, History of the International . 3 vol. (London: Thomas 
Nelson, 1966-80); Jane Degras, ed., The Communist International: Documents . 3 vol. (Oxford 
University Press, 1956-65); Hoover Institution, Yearbook on International Communist Affairs 
and Witold Sworakowski, ed.. World Communism: A Handbook. 1918-1965 (Hoover Institution 
Press, 1973). Interesting accounts of particular periods or perspectives include, in addition to 
titles cited in the text above, Richard Lowenthal, World Communism (Oxford University Press, 
1964); Franz Borkenau, World Communism (University of Michigan Press, 1962); Hugh Seton- 
Watson, Imperial Revolutionaries (Hoover Institution Press, 1967); Olga Narkiewicz, Marxism 
and the Reality of Power (St. Martin’s Press, 1981); Milorad Drach kovitch, ed.. The Revolutio¬ 
nary Internationals (Stanford Univer sity Press, 1966); Fernando Claudin, The Communist 
Movement from Comintern to Cominform (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1975); Helmut 
Gruber, International Communism in the Era of Lenin and Soviet Russia Masters the Comintern 
(New York: Anchor, 1974); Kermil McKenzie, Comintern and World Revolution. 1928-1943 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1964); Gunther Nollau, International Communism and 



World Revolution (New York: Praeger, 1961); Paolo Spriano, Stalin and the European 
Communists (London: Verso, 1985); Rudolf Tokes, ed., Eurocommunism and Detente (New 
York: NYU Press, 1978); Adam Westoby, Communism Since World War II (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1981); Geoffrey Stem, The Rise and Decline of International Communism 
(London: Elgar, 1990); Alfred G. Meyer, Communism . 4th ed. (New York: Random House, 
1984); Elliot Goodman, The Soviet Design for a World State (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960). Heinz Timmermann, The Decline of the World Communist Movement (Boulder: 
Westview, 1987), and Joan B. Urban, Moscow and the PCI (Cornell University Press, 1986), 
are among the soundest of recent studies though of course not entirely up to date. For the most 
systematic and quasi-official Soviet history of the pre-Gorbachev version, especially on the 
earlier period, see The International Working Class Movement . 6 vol. (Moscow: Progress, 
1980-87). There is a vast literature on individual communist parties and memoirs of former party 
members. 

4. Robert C. Tucker, "The Deradicalization of Marxist Movements," in his The Marxian 
Revolutionary Idea (New York: Norton, 1969), chapter 6. 

5. Ibid., pp. 185-86. See also Alexander Dallin, "Retreat from Optimism," in Seweryn 
Bialer et al., eds., Radicalism in the Contemporary Age , vol. Ill (Boulder: Westview Press, 
1977). The present account of Moscow’s role with regard to international communism does not 
mean to slight the considerable activity which, first, the Comintern and its affiliates, and later, 
its Soviet successor agencies exercised, ranging from direct dictation and guidance to 
clandestine financing to research and analysis. To this day some specialized Soviet agencies— 
such as the Academy of Sciences’ Institute on the World Labor Movement-turn out a 
considerable number of publications that earnestly analyze developments in particular countries 
or groups of countries in orthodox terms, without the slightest sense of doubt or humor. 

6. For an insightful discussion both of Gorbachev and the literature on transformational 
leadership, see George W. Breslauer, "Evaluating Gorbachev as Leader," Soviet Economy , vol. 
5, no. 4 (October-December 1989), pp. 299-340. 

7. Cf. Moshe Lewin, The Gorbachev Phenomenon (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1988); Jerry Hough, Soviet Leadership in Transition (Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1980); and Seweryn Bialer, Stalin’s Successors (Cambridge University Press, 1980). 


8. Tucker. op. cit .. p. 192. Referring to the apt analogy with religious movements, he 
also cites (p. 214) J. Milton Yinger as concluding that "religious change is usually a latent 
process, carried on beneath symbols of nonchange." (Yinger, Sociology Looks at Religion [New 
York: Macmillan, 1963], p. 70.) 

9. Leon Festinger et al., When Prophecy Fails (New York: Harper & Row, 1964), and 
Fcstinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Stanford University Press, 1962). 
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10. There is no implication here that the Soviet view of foreign communists has changed 
uniformly. Indeed, it remains a task for the future to discover a ranking or an implicit typology 
of other parties and countries, in the dominant perception of Soviet communists today. 
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APPENDIX : 


MAY DAY AND OCTOBER ANNIVERSARY SLOGANS 

There are substantial difficulties in tracing "objective" indicators of changing Soviet 
leadership perceptions—including perceptions of international communism. If, for instance, 
individual leaders (such as Stalin) placed less weight on expectations of successes by foreign 
comrades, it is fair to assume that they would not necessarily seek to have this downgrading 
reflected in their public pronouncements—at least not until or unless a conflict was out in the 
open (as was the case, at different times, between Moscow and the Yugoslav or Chinese 
leaderships). 

There would still be a good chance of finding changing evaluations or expectations 
unintentionally reflected in more or less spontaneous utterances of individual leaders, were it not 
for the rather rigid control of public statements (or at least their publication) during most of the 
Soviet era; there are welcome exceptions to this during the earliest years of the Soviet regime, 
in the Khrushchev days, and of course since 1985. 

Still, such revealing remarks-or the absence of references- -cannot be discounted in 
advance. Certainly the esoteric language in which policy debates have at times been carried on 
throughout the Soviet years might well contain clues to differences in regard to world 
communism too. Memoirs and subsequent revelations might, with all the requisite skepticism, 
be valuable sources as well. For our purposes it is of particular interest to trace continuity and 
change—even in fairly ritualized contexts— over prolonged periods of time. Thus official reports 
at Party congresses in Moscow deserve comparison (except for the fact that for protracted 
periods under Stalin these congresses either did not meet or, as we now know, were the occasion 
for "orchestrated" performances). They do remain of interest to us, for what such occasions lose 
in spontaneity reflecting genuine perceptions, they make up in conveying high-level elite 
assessments. 

One series of sources that seemed potentially interesting is the annual "slogans ["lozungi] 
or "appeals" [prizyvy],l issued by the Communist Party Central Committee on the occasion (or, 
rather, in advance) of May Day and the anniversary of the October Revolution. These 
propaganda slogans, intended for display on large banners and reiteration at meetings of the 
faithful, are obviously stylized and stereotypical. However, they obviously receive careful 

1. Until 1943 they were officially labeled "slogans"; since 1944 they have been referred to by 
the less propagandists "appeals." 
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attention by leading officials; and the wording (and the ranking) of particular slogans may be 
taken to reflect (intentional or unwitting) changes in emphasis, in urgency, and in the definition 
of friend and foe. 2 

Analysis of these slogans reveals no surprises. In the mid- 1920s the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party issued its slogans for the anniversaries of the October Revolution, 
whereas the Executive Committee of the Comintern issued the May Day slogans. Rather 
characteristically, the Soviet party’s slogans (in 1925 over Molotov’s signature, in 1926 over 
Shvemik’s) reaffirmed in standard stereotypes that the Soviet Union stood firm as the fortress 
of world revolution, and went on to proclaim, "Long live the world socialist revolution!" The 
USSR was variously described as the stronghold, bulwark, or citadel of world revolution, as the 
fatherland of all proletarians everywhere. Repeated reference is made to world revolution; from 
1927 on the standard formula is to call on the faithful to move "forward to a worldwide October 
[revolution]" under the direction of the Communist International. The latter becomes the 
"headquarters" or the "combat staff" of the world movement. As war is perceived to be on the 
horizon, in 1927-28, the Central Committee declares that only a "worldwide October" can tear 
humanity out of "the hell of capitalist exploitation and imperialist wars." At the same time, a 
new slogan defines as "a task of the entire world proletariat" the job of "defending the USSR 
from imperialist attack"-a formulation quite close to the novel definition of internationalism 
adopted in Moscow from 1927 on. [fn+] In May 1928 the May Day slogans (now issued by 
the Central Committee, under Molotov) repeat: "Proletarians of the world, the USSR is your 
fatherland...Defend the USSR!." The emphasis shifts to stress the importance of the Soviet 
Union (and its beginning industrialization and military build-up) for revolutions abroad. The 
May Day slogans of 1930 proclaim., "The building of socialism in the USSR is the basis of the 
world proletarian revolution," Presumably that shows what workers everywhere must do. 

During the so-called Third Period (1928-33) the slogans shift a bit to attack not only 
capitalists but their social- democratic "lackeys" (or rather "social-fascists," or even "social- 
papists" and other neologisms, as they are then elegantly called). As the economic crisis in the 
West grows more ominous, the slogans claim an upsurge of revolutionary movements abroad, 
and by November 1932 they call for a "revolutionary way out of the crisis." But in general the 
1930s bring a growing preoccupation with internal developments in the Soviet Union; the appeals 
to toilers to rally under the banner of the Comintern sound increasingly routine even if the 
slogans continue to declare, "Long live the world socialist revolution." There is an increasing 
number of quotations from Stalin, references to economic and social transformations, later to 
calls for vigilance to rid the country of various right, left, Trotskyite, Bukharinite, and other 
wreckers and "foreign agents." 


2. I am grateful to James Chavin for helping to assemble the materials on which this analysis 
is based. 
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From 1936 on, the references to world revolution become much more concise and 
perfunctory; the stress is on the struggle against war and fascism. Achievements of the Soviet 
state are in the forefront; armed forces and readiness gain in prominence; but reference is still 
made to the Comintern (though by May 1938 it becomes #47 out of 48 slogans; likewise in May 
1941 it is #44 out of 45 slogans). 

After the Nazi attack in June 1941, the Communist International, world revolution, and 
(for a time) proletarian internationalism disappear from the slogans (whereas for the first time 
there are slogans praising the United States and all-Slav solidarity). "Glory to our fatherland!" 
takes the place of the earlier revolutionary cliches. Likewise, the frequent previous references 
to Marx and Engels disappear during the war. And so it remains (right through the unheralded 
and unlamented dissolution of the Communist International in 1943), with strong emphasis on 
the Soviet state, its military, its victories, and Stalin. 

After the war, the "appeals" acquire some Cold War tones, generally stressing peace, 
security, anti-fascism, reconstruction, opposition to warmongers, and in 1951-52, stronger anti- 
U.S. themes. At the same time, Soviet greetings to the newly emerging people’s democracies 
and to "people’s China” make their appearance. There are no references to world communism 
until in November 1952 the appeals include (as #9) greetings to fraternal communist parties 
which are heading the people’s struggle in capitalist, colonial, and dependent countries for peace, 
democracy, socialism, and national independence. 

This explicit appeal to non-ruling communist parties vanishes again the following year, 
after Stalin dies, but the general reference to struggling for "peace, democracy, and socialism" 
(in that order) becomes standard. There are no references to revolution or to the world 
communist movement, but increasingly individual greetings to each Bloc country (and, from 
1955 on, again to Yugoslavia too), but also to Finland, Austria, India, Indonesia, and others, 
along with fraternal greetings (from May 1956 on) to the peoples of the East who have cast off 
the colonial yoke. Finally, the May Day slogans of 1957 bring back (as #7) an appeal to "unity 
and fraternal solidarity of Communist and workers’ parties" under the "banner of Marxism- 
Leninism"; the following years see regular references to the "combat solidarity of the working 
class of all countries" and "warm greetings to the communist and workers’ parties of all 
countries." It seems likely that these references are prompted by the growing tensions among 
communist parties precisely during those years, leading to the Sino-Soviet rift in the early 1960s 
and the splits in many of the communist parties the world over. This may also explain the far 
more detailed references—quite in the spirit of Khrushchevian revivalism—in the May 1962 
slogans to (#2) "Workers of the world, unite!"; (#5) "Long live Marxism-Leninism, a great 
revolutionary teaching, and mighty weapon of ideas..."; (#6) "Long live the unbreakable unity 
and cohesion of the great army of communists of the entire world!"; and (#7) in praise of 
proletarian internationalism. Similarly the November 1982 slogans contain one (#6) that appears 
to reflect the new militancy— "Fiery greetings to the fraternal communist and workers’ parties, 
[which are] the struggling vanguard of the working class and of all toilers." 
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In general, Khrushchev’s ouster in October 1984 brought no fundamental change in 
regard to the increasingly ritualized slogans. The total number of slogans increased to well over 
100, and they regularly included several, almost identical ones, greeting the workers of the 
world, the world socialist system, and the communist parties abroad. (For May Day, the 
"proletarian solidarity" appeals appeared near the top; for the October anniversary, the were 
regularly found near the end.) And over the following years—in fact, throughout the 1970s— 
there was remarkably little change in the slogans, except for the new standard formulation of 
three basic revolutionary forces—the socialist system (i.e., the Soviet bloc), the international 
proletariat (i.e., the communist parties around the world), and the national-liberation movements. 

One gathers the impression that less and less attention was paid to the slogans. The same 
was true in the post-Brezhnev era. Their total number was down from 113 in 1965 to 40 in 
1986, 30 in 1988, and 17 in 1990. Among these, there remained, in slightly more updated, less 
cliche-ridden wording, appeals to the comrades abroad. In May 1988, what remained was 

#23. May Day greetings to Communist and workers’ parties! 

#24.Peoples of the socialist countries! Let the collaboration among our countries deepen 
and strengthen for the sake of socialism and peace! 

By November 1990, these were the brief appeals—now issued in the name of the 
Politburo—of the Party, couched in far more defensive tones, without any of the extravagant and 
utopian visions of years past. Near the end (#16 out of 17) we Find, "Fraternal greeting to 
communists, to the adherents of the idea of socialism, to all progressive forces of our planet!" 
This is followed by the Final appeal, #17: "People of the world! Let us unite our efforts in the 
solution of all-human, global problems!" 
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